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“ Hemay too, if he pleases, make them am. offer of his consistency ; of 
his sagacity, or his EU LOGIUM on ‘the prineiples of + O'CONNOR; 


efhis true “ English feeling,” or his exultation at bss of Franég.’’* a0 
Pol. Reg. vol. 4. p. 2928 . , 





° 

We werélmost deeply grieved to hear that our student 
was “ tortured eyen to madness,” by the Comments on 
his Prison Lucubrations, which we published in our last 
number.—Our informant assures us, his frenzy was so 
violent that he called us ‘* bl——d prostituted villains”— 
“infamous scoundrels ;"—* White-livered, empty-gutted 
liars,” and various other equally elegant and appropriate 
names.— Nay, H@ even went so far as to swear by G-—., 
he would mike us nt our conduct; forgetting, poor 
wretch! that he had already attempted to destroy us in 
two desperate attacks, in which he only exposed his own 


* Written by Consett in derisio of Mr. Sheridan, 
VOL. Vil, DD 
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weakness. We cannot be angry with him for abusing us—~ 
since he has also, by innuendo, libeiled Lord Ellenborough 
and the Attorney General, who have the rtune to in- 
cur the displeasure of every felon whom theywgentence to 
transportation, to confinement in ‘* the ata prison of 
Newgate,” tothe pillory, orto the gallows, 

Those who have } the nonsense which our student 
has written about paper moncy, will easily perceive that 
he is non compos. Indeed the symptoms of insanity are 
so very violent, that we seriously advise Mr. Thomas 
Torris, alias Jack Kertcn, to see that none of his offi. 
cial instruments are left in the lunatic’s way, lest heshould 
be induced! to try experiments which might ultimately 
deprive him (Mr. Ketch) of his customary fee.—It ap- 
"pears that our student, finding he had no chance of cor- 
rupting either the soldiers or the people, but that on the 
contrary he was execrated/by all the honest part of man- 
kind, resolvedto revenze himself on those whom he could 
not inflame by exciting alarm and want of confidence. 
With this view he has endeavoured to persuade the peo- 
ple that it is better to starve than to purchase food with 
paper money, and that starve they must, : his friend 
Buonaparte chooses to let them have a little of his corn, 
the fields of England being alkblighted and croriess.— 
He not only most patriotically told us, about two months 
ago, that there would bea famine, but that all attempts 
to prevent it by economy would be idle and\ foolish—yet 
in his Register of August 11th, he has the audacity to tell 
us that Mr. Arthur Young (who by t appears to be 
in his dotage) commends his line ofygonduet. Now Mr. 
Arthur Young, in the letter which hé@ was silly enough to 
write to this tenant of Newgate,merely states, that, when 
there is any doubt respecting crops, there is but, one safe 
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language to hold publicly, tliat which is: most likely: to 
create alarm—in order that people might be induced to des 
minish the comsien tion.” This was #6Bour student’s motive 
for exc, tiig@the alarm—as will appear from the extract 


which follows. 


P 
‘“ Forewarned, foreartied,”” the but the only arming 
that ¢an avail us in 4 case lke this is that of patience, for as to 
substitutes and mak ng coarse flour and the like, they are of no 


use at all] Pol, Reg. June 23d, p. 936, 






In this last mentioned Register he also tells us, 


“ It is nonsense to say that the wheat has ménded ; it’ can- 
not mend, as there is none upon the grouad.” p. 935. 






Finding, however, that the crops contrary to his wish 
are likely to prove abundant, he himself talks in his Regis- 
ter of the isth inst. of the very great change, for the bet- 
ter which, has taken place, The fact is,th JOBBETT hop- ! 
ed by contending that there was no corn athe land ta induce 
the farmers to raise the price of wheat, and thig.create the mise 
chief which he e prophe sted, and which he earnestly desired, us 
he expected thereby to promote discontent and disloyalty, which 
always flourish most when provisions are dear, It was tor 
this very same diabolical, attempt that he called Jom 
Paine a HELL-BORN, VILLAIN. 

We shall now proceed to make a few promiscuous ex- 
tracts from our student’s more recent prison production:. 






Lucubration, 


‘ This ‘rile De Yonge for selling guineas above their 
current priges co ing the nature and , bearings of the,ques- 
tions connected with it 1 hesitate not to pronounce the most 
important that has taken place for many years ; for as to the 
trials in which Mr, Wardle and Il have been concerned they 
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were things which all the world understood ; and with regard 
to no part of which was any mau in the nation, however blind 
and stupid at all deceived.” Pol, Reg. August Atth, page 16). 


Comment. a 


Our student,“ mirabile dictu,” has in the concluding sen- 
tetice spoken the truth, Gertainly no man has been deceived 
on the subject of his and Wardle’s trials.—It.is. evident, 
however, that he means to insinuate that they were both 
of government origin.—He thinks the people (poor un- 
thinking souls) have forgotten that Ward/e himself was 
prosecutor, and that he had but himself to thank for the 
trials in which he was concerned ; had he not supposed that 
his surreptitious popularity would have prejudiced the 
jury in his favour he never would have gone into cdurt. 
With’ our student it was otherwise.—The Attorney Gene- 
ral compelted him to damn himself in the court of King’s 
Bench, and by $0- doing has gained the applause of every 
good and loyal Englishman. Nothing is more praise- 

worthy than prosecuting to conviction a wretch, who, for 
the sake of base ducre, commits an act of villainy, whether 
it be a highway robbery, a murder, or'a d ly endea- 
vour to make his countrymen cut each other's throats, 
There can be no difference of opimion on this subject; even 
our student's triend Hu//ett, the dog-butcher, must think 
as we do in this respect, although he may broacha con- 
titry opinion in Newgate. [t is really most amusing tohear 
suea THORCUGH-BRED PATRAOTS, such sticklers 
for the “ tied ly jury,” finding fault wi verdicts of 
every jury wuo will not sacrifice theig Opacgul pu- 
he verdict otf a 








» 0 Se as - 
triotir Jelinguents.—They only admire 
juct w ica at protects a trace trom the merited gal. ows, 
G,@codiliOus amd aposigie hbelicr fiom * ‘Lhe Seate 
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Prison of Newgate.” Our’student knows that prevent- 
ing the exportation of gold will considerably bénefit his 
country and injure France,and therefore he is mostanxious 
that theiffade should be carried on unmolested. 


ie 

‘¢ It is notorious that the Jews g n board of the ships at 
Spithead wheu the latter are about to sail for foreign parts, and 
openly sell gold and silver at an enormous premium.” Pol. Reg. 
August 11th, p. 170. 


Comment. 


This, like most of our student's notorious facts, is pre- 
cisely contrary to truth. ‘The Jews instead of selling gold 
to ur sailors are in the constant habit of buying it, from 
them. And if weare not greatly mistaken our “student 
mentioned this fact about three months ago. We know 
that when a ship is paid at Portsmouth or Plymouth 
proper oflicersyare always upon the alert to prevent the 
Jews from buying the gold. 

: We passoyer his eulogy on Buonaparte,and his remarks 

: about GenéPal Sarrazin.He told us in the first volume of his 

Register that he should not be surprized if some of the En- 

glish Journalists were in%@ little time base and villainous 

enough to praise that monster of iniquity the FrenchEmpe- 
ror, but he doubtiess did not then think it would ever be 
worth his while to be himself that base and villainous wretch. 

Nor did he suppose, when he wished “ God might cause 

his right armite wither to the stump if ever he wrote.a 

sentence agains sovereign or any of his family,” that 

Frencu Moniy could be so easily transmitted through 

an American channel. His abuse of England and praise 

of Frauce appears yery natural, when we Weflect that he 
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said publicly at the Rev. W. Beloe’s table, that he would 
alw: ays adopt those political principles by the support of 
which he could gain most monay. We know his antipathy 
to English bank notes, but has he ever (at leas#Bince he 
has discovered the channel beforealluded to)said one sylia- 
ble against the curreneyypt France ? We too have an Ame- 
rican chaniiel, not of money but of information, and it 
shall not be long ere we surprize our student, more than 
we yet have done, by some intelligence which may fur- 
nish work both for himself and a certain fe//ow of his pre- 
sent college. 
The following extract from his own w orks j is here ex- 


tremely apposite. ee 


6 Ata time like this, what must be thought of the rancorous 
rascal who abuses his own country, and places her beneath 
France? Ought he not to bz looked upon AS THE AGENT 
OF FRANCE? And ought he not to be shunned as a viper by 
every native of the country on which he hagjattempted to @ast 
such malicious slander? Blasted be the Briton who continues, 
after this, fo give his custom or his countenance. to this de- 
famer of our nation !!!— Yet there are such, #ilibere will be 
found rampant spaniel-like creatures, who will even crawl to 
the long-eared pedantic animal and) solicit another jerk from 
his insolent hoof. ‘There was aggtime when every Briton [:lt 
for Britain as for himseif, made all her quarrels his own, and 
knew no other friends than the feiends of his country; but that 
time ig past ; the age of indifference and degeneracy ‘has suc- 
ceeded, and we now see Britons riding ia the same coach, and 
dippiog in the same dish with those whoo ly defame their - 
parents and theic country, and who “acc cicccin 
Cobbett's Works, vol. 9, p. 23. 


* Hallett, the Dog-bulcher, Wardle, the beggar, &c. &c. 
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We now come to the most entertaining article we have 
met with in our student’s Lucusrarions. We shall 
omit very little of this curjous production, for we are 
convince@ithat there is not any thing which we could sub- 
stitute that would be more gratifying to our readers, 


Lucubration,. 


TO THE READERS OF THE REGISTER. 





‘* Many gentlemen have, by letter as well as verbally, pro- 
posed to me the puttiog forward a SUBSCRIPTION for the 
purpose of indemnifying me and my family against the heavy 
expences and loss which have been and must be incurred ia 
consequem@e of that prosccution,the uature,the progress and the 
result of which are too well known to be here dwelt upoa, 
** * * * * But L have, as has been stated to. two in 
particular of the gentlemen, who have proposed the Sub- 
scription, an objection to that mode of obtaining indemnity. 
There is, however, another mode, which, though, perhaps, 








attended, in the@nd, with little positive and numerical gain, 
would answer all my views full as well, while it would remove 
every objection, which the mode of Subscription presents. 
it is this’: upon reviewing my stock of printed books, 
I find that L have a number of SETS OF Tilt REGIs- 
TER, from its commencement to the present tine, which by 
reprinting ove whole Volume and part of another, I can 
make complete. There will be in each set, SevanTEEW 








OO ae Le ee 


Voctumes, the price of which, bound in the usual way, will 
be, what it always has been, 254 guineas ; about ope third 
of which goes to the book-biaderand the publisher, exclu- 
sive of the cost of paper and printing, The exact number 
that I have of thefe sets I do not yet know, but this I know, 
that, when these are disposed of, there will never be another 
complete copy to be sold, as I shall now have every set that 
can be completed wade upand prepared, fot sale—In the 
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ceurse of a fero years <li these sets would be disposed of in 
the usual course of bookselling; but an immediate sale 
of the whole would, from the considerations before-mention. 
ed, produce great convenience to me, besides the cas@uof mind, 
which would arise from reflecting on the security that it would 
give to my family, in case my long imprisonment should, as 
Ttrust it will not, be attended with consequences fatal to 
myself—Such gentlemen, therefore, as wishcd for the opening 
of a subscription for the purpose above mentioned, will, in 
this mode, havean opportunity of doing that which will be 
equally advantageous, and much more AGREEABLE, to 
me ; and, all that I shall say, in the way of request, is, that 
each individual disposed to further the object in view, 
would recollect, that, in this case, as in all offers where 
suceess depends upon the cooperation of many, each indé- 
vidual, so disposed, should look upon that success as de- 
pending wholly upon himself ; and should conclude,that unfess 
he act up to his wishes, every oue else will content himself 
with wishes alone. ‘The Sets are now completing as fast as 
possible, and will be ready for delivery on che) 1st September. 
Messrs. Bacsuaw of Brydges Street, Covent Garden, and 
Mr. Bupp, of Pall Mall, will, of course, receive applicae 
tions ; but itis not intended to make any list of names,as in the 
case of a subscription to a work, and indeed, if gentlemen choose 
rather to send their orders through their owa Booksellers, or 
Newsmen, either in town or cousitry, it will be equally agreeable 
to me; only, that it would, for the sake of regulating our pre- 
parations, be desirable for the orders to be notified to Mr. 
Bacsuaw or Mr. Bupp as soon as possible from this time, 
and, at any rate, before the first of September. 

State Prison, Newgate, “i Wa, COBBETT. 


Friday, 10th August, 1810. = 


Comment. 


It may not be unnecessary to state who these charitable 








ii 
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centlemen are,and we are fortunately enable 1, by afriend, 
to do so most_ correctly.—The origiail promoter of the 
business was Hallett, the dog butcher, a man as tyrannical. 
and litigious. in his disposition asour Student; who hav- 
ing adispute about a field, with a neighbouring ventle- 
man, in whose family he was (while supposeda respectable 
character) extremely intimate, ordered his keeper to shoot 
afavourite lap-dog, whieh belonged to the infant and only 
son of is ne yhbour, and tolay it in its wounded statg in 
asituation where the child was s ire to see it.” Noble re- 
yenge! This f/a‘fett,out of gratitude (if gratitude can 
dwell in such a breast) to Cobbett for writing speeches for 
him te deliver at the Berkshire and other meetings, called 
upon him while he was in the King's Pench, but never ene 
quired for Ais own sister, Who, wit) her husband is < ‘onfined 
for atrifling debt in the same preson ; a debt of cone 
siderably less amount than the money which is due 
to them from Hallett for the board of a daughter, 
and which he mast shamefully refuses to pay; the 
husband, an officerin thearmy, met this ideot patriot on 
his return from Cobbett’s apartments, and almost frighten - 
ed him and _ higeson out of their wits : they both however 
submitted to everydegrading epithet which their conduct 
merited, the father having promised to give satisfaction : 
but when called upon by a fen of his injured brother. 
in-law, cowardly declined the meeting which he had him- 
self offered i in order to escape summary chastisement—So 
much for one of thesgentlemen proposers of our Studeiit’ s 
subscription, the other two (for there are no more) were 
poor old Major Cartwright and the beggar Wardle, who 


be 
had himself solicited alms. . 

We should be glad to know ¢he motivesofour Student for 
distikingya subscription; he surcly does not meamto insinuate 


VOL. VII. EE 
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that there is any thing degrading in a measure which , 
he so strongly recommended to his triends Miss Taylor 
and Wardle? No; but he thinks there would be something 
very degrading in the deggarly amount of any. subscription 
in his favor. He knows that heis hated and despised by 
nine hundyed and ninety-nine men out of a thousand, and 
therefore concludes, very naturally, that his subscription 
list would oniy contain the names of such  half-witted 
drivellers as old Bosville, Cartwright, Hallett, &c. Besides, 
according to the niode he proposes, no one can subscribe 
less than 25 guineas anda half, and that too in amode by 
whichno exposure of the paucity of his dupes will take 
place; the sets ofthe Register are intrinsically not worth more 
than waste paper,* they arein factof no value to him while 
they lie upon Budd or Bagshaw’s shelves, from which 
they willnever be removed but to the cheesemonger’s, 
unless hecan, by this scheme, persuade a few fools to pur- 
chase some copies. He says one third of the twenty-live 
guineas and a half, (exclusiveot theexpences of paper and 
print) will go to the bookseller.—Thisis false! the Book- 
seller's, &c. profit does not amount to more than one fifth! 
and as to the expence of paperand print,ithat must have 
been paid by the sale of the current numbers, therefore 
every set that he sells will be so much money literally 
cajoled out of the ho the ignorant and put into his 
own. Great indeed must be the thirst of base dicre, which 
could induce him to have recourse to this expedient of 
abs a few guineas (of course,he willscorn to take 
bank not. s.) What, call upon his friends topurchase those 
volumes of his Register wherein Sir Francis Burdett is 





* We saw a complete set sold for nineteen shillings,at a pub; 
lic auction last year. » 
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‘declared to be a traitor, a fool, a madman and a scoundrel; 
and add bis partisans, rogues, thieves, and gallows-hating 
knaves! Wherein his present favourite Arthur O'Connor 
is called the infamous bigh priest of treason, and poor 
Bosville the milch cow of the Jacobins—Wherein refor- 
mers are painted in their true colours; and wherein 
he is himself proved, in every page, an apostate, a knave,a 
liar, and, in short, every thing that is infamous!!! 


~——— Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 


Auri sacra fames P 


; Upon the whole this is certainly the most audacious 
puff, the most dirty attempt at obtaining alms, that we 
ever witnessed, although we repeat, that we consider 
it highly eatertaining, for surelythismust open the eyes 
of alf mento the meanness andavarice of this seditious 


mendicant. 
Lucubration, 


“ Where he (Jeffery) is now (in the state ofthe Massachu- 
sets, North America) it is impossible for him to fall under a 
power sufficient to condema him without trial to a desert rock. 
Where he is now, in short, if he has not both liberty and pro- 
porty, the FAULT IS HIS, and not that of any body 
ELSE thle Pol. Reg. August 18th, page 196. 


‘ Cofthent. 


f Often as we have been startled at our student’s bare- 
faced apostacy and tergiversation we really neveng id ex- 
pect any thingsoimoudeat as this COBBETT TRN- 
ED THE PANEGYRIST of AMERICA and AMERI- 
CAN LAWS!!! That very country°which he has writ- 
ten tiousands of pages to revile; those very laws, the 


. 
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administra!iea of which he has, for fourteen long years 2 
unceasingly abused as (le most partial, tyrannical and op. 4 
pressive that “ ever disgraced a degraded country.” In 
volume 2, page 142 of his Works, he declares that he 
would as soon commit his body and soul to the Devel as 
to the Massachusets!!! Q. Have Americans sent him any 
of their oun gold 2 

What will the army think of our student's attachment to 
them when they read his sneers at their conduct, and his 


Sa 





more than hints of their being afraid to meet the French 
in Portugal? And what willeven his miserable parti- 
sans say to his praise.of Arthur O’Gonnor, whom he 
formerly cailed “ the most infamous of traitors, and the 
very high priest of treason?—Will they: now drink his 
health and histrue “ English feeling’~Yes, yes, the ras- 
cals who were not ashamed to do this at the Crown and 
Anchor on the 31st of last month will doso again, 

He tells us that a// O’Connor has stated in his farewell 


address (which he has givén at length from the -drgus) is 
TRUE, although the said address is from the beginning to 
the end, a libel against Great Britain. It states that the 
English army dares not face the French, and only main- 


tains its station when there are no Frenchmen near; and 
that 


*¢ England, which hitherto has had to defend only foreign in. 
terests, is on the eve of Ughtingspro aris et focis ; and then it is 
that her weakness will become manifest. ‘The actual superiori- 
ty of her marine, and the vast extent of her colonies, cannot 
save her, We have just shewn, that she will be compelled ta 
augmef@her naval expenditure, to which the profits of her com. 
merce will be inadequate. Meanwhile, she will neither bave 
foreign seamen, nor ghip-timber, nor iron, and the other mate- 
rials, which she has “hitherto procured at a low price from the 


® 
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eng etn nena lirics saa 
> Sn eo 


North. If she designs to follow up her system of blockade, 
she will require an establishment double of what she now has ; 
and her cruizing squadrons, always weak or ill-supplied, will 
be at length beaten or forced to ghun the conflict. The loss of 
20 naval engagements will not compel France to abandon her 
system ; within her own territory, or that of the allies, she will 
possess all the means of repairing her losses. If she gains asin« 
gle battle, the maritime superiority of England will have vanish- 
ed, and 60,000 men, encamped at Boulogae, will make those 
lords of the ocean tremble to all eternity.” * 


And all this is true, is it, thou disgrace of Newgate ! Are 
Englishmen then so much degenerated, thou base varlet, 
since thou heldst the following language which we have 
extracted verba/im from thine own works ? 

‘¢ For.my part I scorn the idea of the safety of England 
lying in her fleet. Cortainly I believe her fleet alone is quite 
sufficient to protect her against the world united, but I should 
biusi® for my country, if T could, for a moment, fear that the 
landing of an eucmy would prove her ruin. Nothing is so ab- 
surdas such athought—A hundred thousand Britons would 
drive double the number of Sansculotes into the sea. If the 
Channel did not separate the two nations, if Britain lay along 
the frontier of France, thea Britons would not be the men they 
are, They would gabber a half kind of French, they would 
imitate their neighbours, They would mix with them, and be 
corrupted by them, consequently they would then fall uoder 
their intrigues as the Brabanters, the Stvoyards, the Spaniards 
and others have done, Sut such as we now happily are, if the 
Island of Britain could be shoved acrossthe Channel close up to 
France, lam CONFIDENT that all the myriads could 
pour into it would never conquer a single parish.” COB. 
BETT’S WOK Ks, vol, 8. page 147, 

May the APOSTATE meet hig 








reward ! 


* Now then blush,—thou canstnot, for * the rust of villain 
lias eaten thy cheek to the bone.”’? Cobbett’s Works, vol. 4, 


gdh 





[ 24 J. 
HE ART OF SINKING IN PROSE AND POETRY. 


No. II. 


Facilis descensus Avernii—Vireir. 


Brrore I proceed to a more detailed analysis of that 
noble art which I have undertaken to exemplify, it be- 
comes my duty to describe the education that is neces- 
sary to form, and the manners that ought to distinguish 
asuccessful professor of the bathos. When every week pre- 
scuts us with some new dissertation on smokey chimnies, 
some profound enquiry into the origin of chuck farthing, 
or some critical explanation of an obscure passage in 
‘Yom 'Thumb,* it will surely not be deemed anact of un- 
pardonable presumption in a teacher of the art of sinking 
to imitate examples so laudable and edifying. Iam_ not 
without hopes indeed of being enabled by the kindness of 
my readers to present the world at some future opportuni- 
ty with abiographical dictionary ofthe most celebrated mas- 
tersofthebathos. To have published a completecollection 
of their works would have been more agreeable to myself, 
and more gratifying t@ the great body of contemporary 
bathoists, but I had not proceeded far in “n attempt of this 
kind before I discovered that its completion was impossi- 
ble : the dramatic compositions of the Spanish tragedian 
would bear no comparison in multiplicity and extent 
with the productions of a single year in this department of 
literary enterprize, od therefore relinquished the vain 

* Sve the late productions of Messrs, Godwin, Loff, and Sey- 
nwa, 
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ambition of illustrating their writings fordhe less labori- 
ous, but not less honourable, office of deseribing their man- 
ners, and recording their adventures. 

From the materials collected for this purpoge, I have 
been able to deduce the following observations or instruc- 
tions. But, before I proceed, it will be necessary to ob- 
serve that the conduct of every professor of the bathos 
must be regarded in two poitts of View: as it respects 
the acquisition of future fame,or of temporary reputation. 
There are many agreeable errors, and becoming vices, in 
which,though they may not have any perceptible effect in 
the immediate rule of his productions, he will find it ex- 
tremely convenient to indulge, if he have any ambition 
of posthumous celebrity. Of this kind are drunkenness 
and profligacy: the former is, inthe opinion of every ra- 
tional biographer, the certain indication ofa great mind, 
superior tothe common restraints of prudence and deco- 
rum ; and the latter is the vice of heroes,the generous pas- 
sion of a Pompey,and a Tamerlane, the great incentive to 
noble actions, the inspirer of poets and the preserver 
of the world. ‘Temperance and chastity may be extreme- 
ly praise-worthy anong the obscure and ignoble portion 





of mankind, but the sons of genius are not to be restrained 
by those vulgar rules which regulate the conduct of scho- 
lastic dunces, or of the unlettered multitude. In the lan- 
guage of legitimate biography, extravagance is a noble’ 
contempt of selfish feelings, and a magnanimous superi- 
crity to mean and sordid habits. All the pagsions that 
degrade the character of other men, are, when imputed 
to a professor of the bathos, either susceptible of conver- 
sion into positive virtues, orof yliicion into amiable fail- 
ings. Ifa commou individual have the misfortune to lose j 





his temper, to abuse his friends, and to maltreat his de- 


ht 
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pendents, his conduct is stigmatized with the epithets 
of rude, unmannerly, and indecent ; but if an author be 
remarkable for his habitual subjection to such fits of tem- 
porary fremy, we are very properly informed “ that his 
natural generosity was sometiines excited into greater 
warmth of expression, perhaps, than might appear to 
some of his friend quite conformable to their ideas ; but 
that it iseverthe mark of a virtuous and liberal mind to 
feel some degree of more than ordinary warmth at the 
perverseness and folly of less generous natures.” In thi 
manner all the vices of which human nature is sus- 
ceptible may redound to the posthumous reputationof 
their possessor, and the knavery of MacCallum, the 
licentiousness 0f Dermody, and the cruelty of Holcroft, 
be held up to our admiration, as an honourable and en- 
couraging contrast to the temperance of Milton, the chas- 
tity of Johnson, and the simplicity of Collins. 

- Above all things it is necessary that an English profes- 
sor ofthe bathos should be perfectly free from religious 
prejudice,* that he should laugh at the idea “ of divine 
revelation, and consider the Bible, as well as the ceremo- 
niesof our church, in no other light than as copious 
materials of wit and ridicule. Let him only regard the 
scriptures as of divine original when it suits bis purpose, 
the hints with which they supply him may be found 
tremely useful in the exercise of his poetical powers, and 
it will at least be prudent to express his belief in the ex- 
isténce of adevil betore he attempts to describe his armour. 
Itis more peculiarly necessary,at the present day, fora 
pupil in the art of sinking to be an infidel, that he may 
be distinguished frome |aborious band of what are cal- 


* See the productions of Nurthmore, his friend Mr. Burden, 
&e, &c. 
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ted legitimate writers, who. can neither manufacture a 
stanza without meaning, nor compose a couplet that shall 
not have some slight resemblance to poetry. Fortunate- 
ly for the purposes of distinction it happens that these Wri- 
ters are uniformly the advocates of religious superstition ; 
they foolishly believe that blasphemy is no proof of wit, 
and that a scribbler may be at the same types detestably 
wicked, and miserably stupid. 

lor the purpose of similar distinctions, I would advise 
them to be the inveterate enemies of every legitimate in- 
stitution, the active inciters of sedition, and the secret 
friends of revolutionary treason. Ata time when nearly 
all the /egittmates are united in the support of social order 
and regulated government, it becomes peculiarly. necessary 
that the bathoists should be joined in a counter combi- 
nation te advocate the cause of trances, and Jacobinism ; 
ifthey fail, their names will at least be remembered as 
long as Bridge-street shall be honoured by the residence 
of their patron, and if they succeed it will not be unplea- 
sant to mingle with the Sedleys, the Joyces, the Surrs, and 
the Godwins in their journey from Hockley-hole, and the 
purlieus of Fore-street, to their official habitations, 

In the choice of his companions a professor of the ba- 
thos should be peculiarly cautious. To be acquainted 
With what is called, in the language ofthe world, respecta- 
ble society, would at once preclude all pretensions to that 
interesting macnanimity of character to which he so ar- 
deutly aspires. No true descendant of Scriblerus will 
ever appear (un/ess it be to durrow money) in the presence 
ofa gentleman. If by accident he become acquainted with 
a regular family he will have a ious opportunity 
of shewing his spirit,and deserving the eulogies of his 
biographer, by taking the first opportunity after visiting 
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the ale-house, to rush into the parlour, overset the tea ta- 
ble, abuse the mistress of the family, insult her daughters, 
toss the favorite lap-dog on the fire, and, after frightening 
all the visitors from the room, tfelere super gausapem foca- 
rium. Ifhe reside in town he should be careful to attend 
all debating societies, and every methodist conventicle; at 
‘he former he may form very useful acquaintances,and atthe 
latter he may improve his phraseology. Every motive 
of propriety and ambition should prevent him from re- 
turning to his lodgings (if he have any) before five, in 
the morning, or from rising earlier than three in the 


afternoon. 

It will appear peculiarly becoming, and afford a still 
wider scope to the picturesque powers of his biographer, 
if he can afford to have a bottle of brandy by his bed-side ; 
or if brandy cannot be had, porter may answer the pur- 
pose. Tis dress should be that of a foppish sloven—his 


linen should be fine but dirty, and his whole apparel 
should display that noble union of self-negligence and 
vanity that I have had so many occasions to recommend. 

‘There is one maxim connected with this part of my 
subject that cannot be too strongly or too frequently en- 
forced: TO PAY NO pbesrs is an indispensable rule of 
conduct with every man who would wish to be regarded 
as alegitimate pupil of Scriblerus. It is beneath theglig- 
nity of a great genius to descend to the minutia of ac- 
counts: a mind employed in the scanning of a verse, can- 
not descend to the calculation of sixpences. ‘The petty 
concerns of a creditor are beneath the consideration of 
him whose mental eye surveys the system of creation ; 
and it cannot be expected that the man who pays no at- 
tention to his own concerns should feel greater interest 


¢ Felire, frow Felisacat, Grad. ad Cant. 
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in the affairs of others. Ifa tradesman have the inso- 
lence to cast a poet into prison, he cannot deprive him of 
his enjoyments—besides,a prison ought, in many cases, to 
be an oject of ambition to the persons for whom these ob- 
servations are intended ; a gaol and a pillory are in these 
times the almost inseparable accompaniments of great- 
ness, and to some minds it will bea matter of indifference 
whether they are sent to Newgate as criminals or as 
debtors. 

Such is the general tenor of the rules by which the mie- 
ral conduct of the professors of the bathos should be uni- 
formly regulated. It cannot be denied, however, that 
there are some eminent masters of the art, to whose situ- 
ation they are wholly irrelevant. Of those instructions 
which I am about to advance for the formation of their li- 
terary taste, the application is much more comprehensive. 
But as a lecture on the disadvantages of a regular educa- 
tion will require both labour and attention, I shall nat by 
continuing the subject, incur the hazard of exemplifying 
my own instructions. 


Ka Los. 


VISIONS IN NEWGATE. 


BY OWEN AP HOEL, ESQ. 





They harrow up thy soul, and freeze my blood, 

Make my two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
My knotty and combined locks to part, 

Aad each particular hair to stand an end, 

Like quills upon the freiful PORCUPINE. 





Tuou talk’st of dreams, dear KATTERFELTO, 
) have most woful dreains to tell too. 





Fisions in Newgate. 


Soon as I reachi'd this dreary place, 
Aktho’ familiar with disgrace, 
My spirits sunk—the clank of chains 
And creak of bolts ran thro” my veins. 
Envelop’d in my gloomy cell 
Which conscience made an earthly Hell, 
With scorpions strew’d my straw-made bed, 
Whilst Envy o'er, me poisons shed, 
Thou'’lt:scarce believe me, dear Sir Frank, 
Whence Envy came—l! heard the clank 
Of fetters in the cells below— 
Alas! I cried, those sons of woe, 
Felons, are happier far than I, 
Less guilty felons fearless die! 
Who steaisa purse, ’tis said, steals trash ; 
But bitterness his cup shall dash 
Who stabs, with parricidal hand, 
The bosom of his native land. 

With horror thus and guilt opprest 
{ sought the humble couch of rest— 
‘the couch of rest !—Ah who supposes 
That Newcare offers beds of roses ? 
Yet hop’d I here to drown my cares, 
And lose in sleep those chilling fears 
Which struck my patriot heart with awe 
When the dread sentence of the law 
Sir * Nash pronounced —I hear it stall 
fn words that burn and sounds that kill; 


L’er I, “* wous’d to melting mood,” 
©O’erwhelin’d with shame like statue stood, 
And felt with horror and surprise 

Drops of contrition fill’d my eyes, 


* Sir Nash G——+se. 
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Then o'er my cheek—O cheek disgrac’d ! 
A Patriot's brazen cheek—They pac’d. 


In bitterness I d—-d the law, 

As, like a hound, I went to straw 

But doom’d, as well as thou, to find 
‘That dreams will haunt the guilty mind, 


Me thought *Tom Torris bade mestrip ; 
The Sarrrist shook his scorpion whip ; 
I shrunk—It cannot be dissembled +: 
Ven I, the mighty Cobbett, trembled ; 
Tied toa post of British oak 
I felt descend the cutting stroke. 


Now when my shoulders well were flay'd, 
Lower to strike I begg’d and pray’d— 
Lower he struck—but now I cried, 

“ Strike high”—the sneering wretch replied 
“« Patriots are hard to please, indeed, 
Strike high or low, I can’t succe—— 


At length with flogging he grew tire 
And from my torments I respired, 
When Tom behind was heard to say 
“* Give his own coin—* flog, flog away,’ 
Let not the Patriot Cobbett slumber, 
But treat him with a double number” —— 
Again the lash tremendous fell 
While NewGare echo’d to my yell, 

‘“* Curs’d be my Register,” I cried, 
‘* And double numbers, once my pride; 
Curs’d be Base LucRs that betray’d 
And got my carcase doubly flay’d ; 


* Mr. Thomas Torris the finisher of the law at Newgate. 
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My back will show to future times 
A Recisrer of Cobbett's crimes.” 


Scarce pass'd this vision thro’ my brain 
But others came to give me pain: 
Beside my bed now Powe tt stood,” 

Th’ appalling spectre froze my blood —— 

“« Knows’t thou this injured form?” he cried, 
(In vain to make reply I tried) 

“© Hell yawns for thee, unhappy elf 

“* Thou passedst sentence on thyself, ' 
«© Escape is vain—be not deceived, 

** No fiery bigot yet conceived ; 

“ The torments there prepared for thee,t 

“« Thou son of guilt and infamy”~— 

He ceas’d ; a thousand fiends, more fell 
Than fancy forms or tongues can tell, 

Came hissing in with flaming brands 

And prongs of torture in their hands ; 

Ten thousand fathoms deep they hurl’d 

Me howling to th’ infernal world: 

i started up; my tortur’d soul 

Thro’ Newgate sent an hideous howl, 

Tom Torris stood beside my bed 

And kindly raised my sinking head. 





Ah, Tom, Icried, I’m indespair~ 
** Lord Sir,” said Tuomas, “ never fear 
I am a doctor for all ilis; 
Cathartics, boluses and pills 
All, all are medicines fallacious— 
I'll give you one more efficacious— 


* Capt. Jas. Powell, late of the 54th regiment, agaiust whom 
Cobbett preferred the false charges. 
+ See Cobbett’s letter to the Judge Advocate. 
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Why, sir, I cured the poor Desparp, 
Your case I doubt is not more hard 

Here is my nostram—cherish hope” 
He said, and- pointed to a rope. 








I woke—blue Devils took their flight, 
I seiz'd my ReatsteEr to write, 
Maintain’d bank notes were feeble things 
Soaring like kites on paper wings, - 
And shot from patriotic bow % 
A poison’d shaft to lay them low ; 
Called sainted * Edmund from the grave, 
D----d Pitt for a corrupted knave, 
Bragg’d how my labourers I fed, 
Then o'er the crops a mildew shed, 
Pretended pity for the poor 
With famine howling at their door.—— 
Said that court-martials were a curse 
Than Spanish Inquisition worse— 
A thousaud lashes ! !!—and for what? 
T'was more an honor than a blot, 
A little harmless mutiny-— 
But with cxsinuation sly 
J said all this—nor more davr'd then do 
I libel now by 1InnuENDO.t—— 


Each night the cursed demons creep 
To haunt me in my troubled sleep 
And lo, I view with blood-shot eyes, 


‘Friumphant pusLic Crepit rise— 


* Edmund Burke. 
+ Vide Pol, Reg. for Saturday, August 4th, 1810. 
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Nature a bounteous plenty yields 

And yellow harvests crown the fields, 
Content the sons of labour smile 

And prosperous is this hated Isle ; 

My erring shafts no longer hit, 
Rebounding from the shield of Pitt 

In vain the wretched Cobbett strives, 
His country flourishes and thrives ! 
Sepitiovs virers feel ker power 
Whether in Newcarsorthe Towsr!!! 


PLOOPLA OL ELE L EARL OL OD 


EVIDENCES OF GRACE. 





MR. SATIRIST, 

As you have ever shewn yourself disposed to make 
known the ways of the elect, allow me to record in 
your pages some striking evidences of grace displayed by 
the dear people in the course of last month; and then let 
those, who have hesitated to believe all that you have 
said of the saints, say now if in drawing their portraits 
you have ever distorted a single feature. At the beginning 
of last month, wherever I turned my eye as I passed along 
the street, I saw the walls placarded with bills offering 
five guineas reward for the apprehension of the Reverend 
Jesse Fowler, minister of Bethseda Chapel, who it seems 
had traded as a'stock broker; and having been arrested, 
and bailed by some who had faith in him, had absconded 
fiumbis bail? Five guineas for a reverend stock-broker, 
five guineas for a saintly Jesse, the godly mivister of 
Bethseda Capel, who had absconded from his bail!!! 
Here was a man who bore the very stamp of evangelism 
upon him rated at five guineas ; here was practical evi- 
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dence ofthe virtue of faith, and contempt of good-woiks. 
When such are reverend ministers, can we wonder at the 
conduct,of their followers ? | 
On Tuesday, July 24th, George Heffner was indicted 
at the Old Bailey for bigamy, in marrying a second wife 
while his former, by whom he had four children, was living, 
It appeared in evidence that the prisoner wasa methodist, 
and had justified his conduct to his friends: upon Scripture 
authority; quoting the example of Abraham, who had 
taken unto himself two wives, and arguing that he had. 
a right to follow so high anexample. The,jury without 
hesitation found him. guilty*. Such, are, the glorious: 
fruits of love-feasts! Such. ar@p the labours, of love in 
which the dear people delight !: Such, are the ways of at- 
taining the happiness of the new birth ! ‘1 90 
Scarce had the sessions commenced at the Old, Bailey, 
when a wretch, with whose name I will not contaminate 
your pages, was convicted on the clearest and m@st. po- 
sitive evidence of a detestable crime, for which the En- 
glish law hasno name, And who, think you, was this 
unnatural miscreant? Why, according, to. his, own 
statement, one of the serious people, one of the, elect, 
ove of the new-born, one set apart from the flesh; a 
methodist, who, attempted to defend himself with all 
the cant and slang.of Methodism. And what hour, 
think you, did he choose for the perpetration of his 
abominable crime ? Why the evening of the sabbath, 
and according to his own account in his way home from the 
tabernacle, where he had been at evening prayer!!!  Pre- 
cious effects of tabernacle preaching, and ofa faith which 
holds all morality tobe asin! But let us not dwell on 
the disgusting subject. If we were inclined to interpret 


* Times Newspaper, July 25th, 1810, 
VOL. Vil. GG 
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aceidents as charitably as these saints, we should say 
that heaven was now about to let loose its awful ven- 
ht geance on their heads and sweep them from the earth. 
a For not four weeks since the roof of a barn, in the country | 
where one Hodges, a metliodist, was haranguing an assem- 
bly of saints, ‘fell in, and several’ of the pious were killed 
and the limbs of many broken : and on Saturday the 14th 
ofJuly, let it beever recorded, ProvidenceChapel,thechapet 
of the coal-heaving saint, ttre Reverend William Huwr-ing" 
ton,S. S.was entirely consumed by fire. You will remember, 
Mr. SarrRisr, that when the two great theatres were 
lately destroyed by fire, these dear people offered up pub- 
lic thanks to the Lord in their chapels, for having thus 
consumed the temples of the ungodly. Shall we nof 
now then retort upon themselves their own interpretation 
' of the ways of providence, and cry, ‘ Behold the anger 
‘ of the Lord is kindled against them for their wicked- 
* ness and abominations, and he putteth forth his mighty 
* arm to crush them, and sendeth down fire from heaven 
© to consume them for theirsins, as he did of old on Sodom 

“and Gomorrah !” | 

Aug. 13, 1810. 
Iremain, Mr. Saririst, 
| hike you, 

AN ABHORRER OF METHODI«M. 
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THE LUNIAD. 
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MR. EDITOR. 


Wuen I inform you that I am not only acountryman 
of the ingenious gentleman whose prospectus of the 
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Edinburgh Annual Register you have so Jately introduc- 
ed to the notice of the public, but that I haye been care- 
ful to follow his advice, and have actually insured the gift 
of inspiration, I trust that no other apology for offering my 
services as a second-sight reviewer, can be necessary. The 
correspondent who furnished you with the Epic of Mac- 
Arthur, and the extracts from the Vale.of Bloxholm, does 
notappear to have favoured you for the last six months 
with any of his productions, Of the advantage that may 
be derived from an inspired coadjutor, it will be un- 
necessary to remind the editor of a publication which has 
owed much of its celebrity tothe promptitude with which 
it has anticipated the proceedings of those who have be- 
come the objects of its notice, and to the originality of 
its political and literaryinformation. Should any testimo- 
nials of my ability be required,in addition to the enclosed 
specimen, I need only refer you to the latter volumes of 
Cobbett’s Register, and to the 30th and 3ist numbers 
of the Edinburgh Review. It was J who enabled the for- 
mer to prophecy the immediate dissolution of the Per- 
cival administration, and assisted the latter to anticipate 
the result ofthe Walcheren enquiry. To detail all the 
instances of my prophetic talents that have graced the 
pages ofour monthly and weekly journals, is a task that 
I shall defer till lam acquainted with your opinion of the 
enclosed communication, If the fable appear somewhat 
deficient in action, and the verses be more remarkable 
for originality than elegance, you will do me the justice 
to believe that I have copied the one, and epitomized the 
other with exemplary correctness, Cig 
I remain, Sir, if 





Your admirer, 
JzrFrery BRovcHam. 
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P.S.1 had scarcely finished the preceding note, when 
a “ sudden flux of foreknowledge” gave me the unwelcome 
intimation, that the enclosed article would not be insert- 
ed. Ifitcannot be honored, however, by a public peru- 


sal, it may at least contribute to your private entertain- 
ment. 


The Luniad, an Epic Poem, printed at the Metropolis 


of the Moon in the year of the Earth 5864. By Marat 
Paradise, Lsq. 


Book the first opens with a sublime description of the 
newly erected bridge to the Moon, projected by the in- 
mortal Dodd, and illuminated by the apparatus of the 
sagucious Winsor. The disciples of ‘Tooke and the 
friends of Jacobinism, after enduring every species of 
oppression from the cruelty of their tyrannical governors, 
who will neither permit them to libel the characters of 
their neighbours’ for amusement, nor to divide all the 
riches of the nation among themselves,are at length com- 
forted by the assurance of the Edinburgh reviewers, that 
a journey to the moon would be extremely easy and 
convenient; that it is no uncommon circumstance for 
the volcanocs of the Lunar region to emit showers of 
stones and ashes, which fall upon the earth, and that 
by all the laws of Scottish ratiocination, action and re- 
act onare reciprocal. ‘Thither therefore these injured pa- 
tr.ots, worn out with repeated disappointinents, resolve Lo 
flee fous the tyranny of law, and the horrors of super- 
sitou. Before they adventure, however,on so perilous 
ej» mney, they tpi k proper to depuie the hero of the 
Lal as their precursor on a voyage of transaeral dis- 
covery. At hisexpence theretore tie bridge is construct- 
ec, and the roc ie opers ac the moment when having past 
the ecnhward tiovp co, his atencants are reluctantly 
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\utely insists on the payment of his legal penny to leave 
him to his fate. In his description of the various cha- 
racters who accompanied the procession, and of their 
manners and accoutrements, Mr. Paradise is peculiarly 
eloquent. In his account of facts he has not been unmind- 
ful that one great constituent of poetry is fiction. He 
has therefore very judiciously described the crowd of Sir 
l’rancis’s attendants as 

Clothed from head to foot in habit neat 

Of waistcoat, coat, and seemly habiliment ; 

Even linen shirt was there, and clean cravat, 

Emblems of inward purity, and stockings 

Without a darn ; shoes little worse for wear, 

And many a hat, not second-hand, nor from 

Rag-fair edempt, nor purloined from the wall 

Of Crown and Anchor. 


Books 2, 3, and 4, are occupied in describing the 
progress of the hero. Hymn to the genius of Philoso- 
phical investigation. P@etical contrast between this latter 
period of scientific illumination, when highways are 
constructed from orb to orb, with those darker 
times of Newtonic ignorance in which the moon was 
supposed to be many thousand leagues distant from 
the earth. Description of Sir Francis’s travelling chariot. 
As soon as he has attained a considerable elevation above 
this sublunary globe, he stops his chariot to contemplate 
thescene beiow him. By the aid of his pocket telescope 
he can distinctly perceive that part of the “* ‘state prison 
of Newgate” in which his friend Cobbett is contined. La- 
mentatiou over the destruction of British freedom. Cob- 
bett is seen in an attitude of despondency ; siowly unbinds 
a packet of Register , and forms the string into & uoose. 
Grief oo Sir brancis—he turns aside from the afflicting 
apectacie aud proceeds om his journey. Poetical sketch 
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of the speech that he intends to deliver to the inhabi- 
tants of tlhe Moon. Book fifth. On the fifth day after 
his departure from the earth, Sir Francis arrives within 
sight of the moon, which he perceives to be made of green 
cheese, and covered with forests of the bread fruit tree, 
Overjoyed at a prospect which at once promises him 
relief from his present necessities (for by this time his 
provisions were exhausted) and which seems to realize 
those golden dreams of lunar felicity that had tempted 
hispartizansto send him out on a journey so adventurous, 
he eagerly mounts the box, with the intention of driving 
Sour in hand to the expected termination of his sufler- 
ings. But just at this moment, he arrives at that part of 
the bridge when the attraction of the Earth is supposed 
to terminate, and that of the Moon begins. Now equal 
forces acting in opposite directions keep a bady at rest. His 
career is suddenly interrupted, the struggles of his horses 
and his ownexertions are alike in vam. His chariot 
being several yards above the lin@ that jou.s the centers 
of the Earth and Moon, remains suspended in the air, and 
Sir Francis is at once tormented with the sufferings of 
‘Tantalus and Phaéton, | 

Here we must leave him for the present. The remain- 
der of the plot, with several beautiful andoriginal extracts 
shall appear in our next. 
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DUBOST’S CARICATURE. 





Lx the course of our satirical progress, it has been our 
fortune todiscover much more worthlessnessand depravity 
thau we were willing to believe, at the commencement of 
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aur cateer, was to be found in human nature. At every 
step some new object of disgust or contempt has arisen 
and provoked the vengeance of our scourge. The growing 
difficulty of the task we have undertaken has not howe- 
ver abated our spirits. Many a struggling miscreant 
have we dragged from his dark lurking-hole into the broad 
lieht of day, where for a time we have held him ex- 
posed to the scorn and indignation of the public, and 
then plunged him headlong into the eternal night of in- 
famy. The friends of justice and of virtue will witness 
for us that amene those on whom we havethus inflicted 
condign punishment, there were some who liad attained 
no ordinary degree of emimence in villainy: for the sake 
of human nature we are almost ashamed to say that they 
were not the worst of their species; though we confess 
itaflords us some consolation to reflect, that abandoned 
as some who bear the name of Englishmen may be, in de- 
pravity at least they may be exceeded by a slave of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. N@t that we intend, inthis plate, to 
speculate on the comparative virtues of slaves and free 
men; one practical instance will prove the truth of our 
assertion: and even this we should not have brought for- 
ward, liad not the slave, whose depravity we are about to 
record, beenas insolent as heis contemptible; had he not, 
by his shameless effrontery, violated the public decency 
of our capital, whicl by his presence he has too long pol- 
luted. We disturb notthe reptile, while it swelters in 
its native dunghill, but when it crawls into our very 
houses, defiling every thing with its odious slaver, we 
are prompted by natural feelings of disgust to crush it. 
Some time since as we were passing down Pall-mall, 
our attention was arrested by a placard announcing the 
** Exhibition of a View of Hyde Park on a Sunday.”— 
As the paper proceeded to state that “* the picture 
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* delineated a base of above two hundred feet, far exceeding 
** any other which had ever been executed; as even the 
** largest representation of battles had been painted on ba- 
** ses Of only sixty or seventy feet,” we felt no ordinary 
degree of curiosity to see a work executed on so .magni- 
ficent and unprecedented a svale ; especially as it was 
artfully added, that ‘* nearly fifty families of the first 
* distinction might there discover their equipages and 
* liveries, and that the most celebrated characters, whe- 
“* thercharioteers, equestrians, or pedestrians were faith- 
“* fully represented :” and this statement was followed by 
a list of nearly thirty names of persons of the first fashion 
and distinctiou,and a declaration that ‘* many others hay- 
** ing been unknown to the painter, he intended to give 
** asupplementary catalogue, ta which the names of all 
** the personages walking aud riding would be described.” 
As we suspected no trick, we construed the advertise- 
ment according to its obvious ineaning, and haying paid 
halfa crown for our admission expeeted to see the por- 
traits of several of our old acquaintance. We presently 
found, however, that the art of obtaining money under 
false pretences was not confined to the heroes of the Old 
Bailey : and discovered that this magnificent view, deli- 
neating a base of above two hundred feet, did not in fact 
occupy even two yards of canvas, and that these por- 
trails of persons of the first distinction were nothing more 
than indistinct patches of paint abeut the size of the nai 
of one’s little finger: ‘* George Hanger, with a stick in 
his hand” was mentioned in thelist as among the pretend- 
ed portraits: but even Ais nose was reduced to an almost 


imperceptible speck, and /is redoubted bludgeon dwin- 
dled to the size of the first needle. For the honour of 
our native arts, we were pleased to reflect that there 
was no English painter, who, for the sake of a: little 
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paltry gain, would have stooped to practise so mountebank 
an imposition. As the remainder of the exhibition con- 
sisted only of a few flimsy daubings, which were fit for 
nothing but toshew theexhibitor’s utter want oftalent asan 
historical painter, we were about to leave the room, when 
we were suddenly detained by a most extraordinary cir 
cumstance. There was a painting which the shewman had 
denominated ia his Catalogue, Beauty and the Beast. 
A gentleman very deliberately walked up to this, and 
having cut it out ofits frame, and divided it into several 
shreds, trampled it under his feet ; sayingat the same time, 
while he threw down his card, “ There is my address; if 
“any friend of Dusost, the painter of this picture, ‘is 
“in the room, he may give it him; and tell him that if he 
* will come to me, I will pay him for his picture with a 
“ hearty caning.” Our curiosity and our feelings being now 
most strongly excited,we enquired into the circumstancess 
which had led to this proceeding; and having taken 
considerable pains to investigate the facts of the case, 
we have no hesitation to pronounce this Dusost, an in- 
famous libeller, whose impotent malignity is only to be 
equalled by his insolenceand ingratitude, a miscreant; who 
would make us entertain a still more contemptible opinion 
of the slaves of Bonaparte than we have been wont to do, 
if we did not conceive that even they have cast him out 
from amongst them as something too worthless for their 
society. But let his own deeds speak for him. 

What motives induced this Dusost to leave Paris, 
and for what purposes he came amongst us, we will not at 


present undertake positively to say, though from the en- 


quiries which we have set on foot we have sufficient 

grounds for suspicion. Our Alien Office is not so ill sup- 

plied with intelligence as he may imagine. As a ready 

mode of obtaining an introduction to the first circles, he 
VoL. Vil. Hw 
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brought with him a large historical painting on the well 
known story of Damocues, and after a short time exhi- 
bited it publicly in Leicester-square. To excite any de. 
gree of attention it was of course understood to be neces- 
sary that the picture should possess some share of merit; 


and to excite interest and sympathy forthe artist, it was 


industriously whispered abroad that he had not been al- 
lowed to exhibit the painting at Paris, because the figure 
of the tyrant was supposed te resemble Bonaparte. Ei- 
ther with a design to impress the public with a high idea 
of its excellence, or, as it-is more probable, to prevent an 
application for a similar painting, which might have 
placed him in an awkward dilemma, he demanded 
fifteen hundred guineas for it. No purchaser at this 
price appeared: Du sosrcontinued his exhibition as long 
asit answered the purposes he might have in view, and 
then offered the picture to Mr. Tuomas Hope for eight 
hundred guineas. The zeal of this gentleman in the cause 
of the fine arts, and his liberality to the professors of them 
are as well known to the public, as they are by artists 
gratefully acknowledged. He had patronized Dusost 
from the time of his first appearance in London, he had 
even treated him with a more than ordinary degree of at- 
tention and hospitality in consideration of his being a 
stranger; andthough he was aware that eight hundred 
guieas was a price far beyond the worth of the paint- 
ing, yetas no one else appeared inclined to purchase it 
at any rate, and to relieve Dusosr from the distress 
into which he appeared to be fallen, he gavethe sum de- 
manded, But his kindness did not stop here. As a 
meansof getting him intoemployment heallowed him at his 
urgent request to painta portrait of Mrs, Hope:a permission 
ofwhich the Frenchman eagerly availed himself, proposing 
at the same time in the height of his affected gratitude, 
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that the portrait should not be paid for unless it were ap- 
proved by Mr. Hope.'To work, therefore,he went, and soon 
gave reason to suspect that very little,if any,of the Damo- 
cies had been painted by himself. During a considerable 
part ofthe time that the portrait was about, he lived 
in Mr. Hope’s house,and was treated both by him and his 
lady with the greatest kindness and attention: how this 
was returned will soon appear. After numerous sittings 
Mr. Hope was still justly dissatisfied with the por- 
trait, but was constantly assured by Dubost that his pecu- 
liar manner of finishing would remedy every thing which 
then appeared defective. This peculiar manner of finishing, 
however, was never applied, and yet by earnest and hum- 
ble representations of embarrassment and distress, the art- 
ful Frenchman had contrived so far to practise on the hu- 
manity and generosity of his patron, as to obtain from him 
an advance of four hundred guineas, which he afterwards 
chose to consider and retain as a payment for the portrait; 
though it had not been approved by Mr. Hope according to 
the termson which he had engaged to paint it, and though 
ithad not received his /ast peculiar finish. He had even 
the insolence, indeed, when applied to for it, after the ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy had closed, where he had 
been permitted to shew it, to say that having sold the pic- 
ture, he had nothing further to do with it, and that Mr. 
Hope might get it from the academy:as he could. Here, 
however, the natural propensity of the slave to insolence 
overmastered his prudence. He had too soon quitted the 
only stay that kept him from sinking to his proper level. 
Finding few patrons so generous as Mr. Hdépe, he 
was soon involvedin difficulties, arrested, and thrown 
into prison. As poor and contemptible in spirit as 
destitute of principle, he now. applied for relief to the 
man whose unmerited kindness he had already so ill re- 
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quited, and his application met with the silent rejection it 
deserved. From the worthless and detected profligate whe 
was involved in the consequences of his own dissipation, 
Mr. Hope very properly withdrew the patronage which 
he had extended to a stranger, whom he saw without 
protection, and therefore generously afforded it without 
stopping to enquire whether it was deserved. The failure 
ofhis application, which nothing but such an union of 
meanness and insolence could have prompted, aroused 
all the malignity of the Frenchman. He determined to 
shew that if he could not paint he could caricature. Tak- 
ing the fable of The Beauty andthe Beast, for his ground- 
work, he basely attacked Mr. Hope, not as a connoisseur 
or patron of the arts, but in his private and domestic cha- 
racter; andlike a cowardly unmanly ruffian slandered 
a virtuous and accomplished woman to gratify his low 
revenge. He had the infamy to represent Mr. Hope, in 
the character of a misshapen beast, offering large hoards 
of treasure to his lady toobtain her hand. That no doubt 
should exist as to the persons intended to be libelled, the 
scene was laid in Mr. Hope’s Star Room, the orna- 
mentsof which were carefully introduced in the cari- 
cature. This libel, so odious and detestable, did a mer. 
cenary slave of Napoleon Bonaparte’s continue from 
day today, with most unparalleled effrontery, to exhibit 
in out very capital, where those whom he had thus base- 
ly slandered, are held in the highest respect and esteem. 
Nay more than this: he had even the assurance to open 
books of subscription for plates to be engraved from his 
villainous caricature, and either entered or caused to be 
entered in these books the names of several persons as 
subscribers : a fictitious list of names to procure real ‘sub- 
scribers. Among these was the name of a most respected 
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baronet, whose worth and amiable qualities are too 
universally known to require our panegyric ; and the art- 
ful Frenchman no doubt imagined that the sanction of 
such a name would procure him many subscribers, But 
we have ascertained that the entry of the baronet’s name 
in the list was a gross forgery, and have no doubt if we 
had taken the trouble to enquire further, we should have 
found that every other subscription on the list was also 
forged. 

It is not possible to speak with coolness of the compli- 
cated baseness of this detestable Frenchman : for we have 
not yet arrived at the climax of his insolence.. 'He has 
published a pamphlet full of aggravated calumnies and 
falsehoods; in the composition of which it is not easy to 
say whether art or impudence. predominates. Here he 
states, to prove that he was really the painter of Damo- 
cies, that it obtained for him one of Napoleon's annual 
gold medals; an assertion not very consistent certainly 
with the former account that the painting could. not be 
exhibited in Paris, on account of the supposed resem- 
blance of the tyrant to Napoleon. But has he ever 
shewn this gold medal in this country ? And if he has 
such a one, is his name as the painter of Damocles engrav-~ 
enon it? Such a document, if proved to be genuine, 
would silence all doubts respecting the picture; but now 
it has been mentioned, as long as. itis withheld, every one 
will be justified in thinking Dusost an impostor. If he 
has lost the medal or sold it, let hin paint another picture 
as good as Damocles, and though we would not credit his 
assertion respecting the most trivial matter, we’shall not 
refuse assent to ocular demonstration. 

It were a work of supererogation to expose the false. 
hood of the new calumuies with which, in his pam- 


ines 
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phiet,he has attempted to defame Mr. Hope ; every page 
is marked too strongly with the characters of malevolence 
and untruth, to impose even on those who are most cre. 
dulous of slander. ‘The facts,too, which we have asserted, 
he has not dared to deny, though he has attempted to 
distort the circumstances by gloss and misrepresentation, 
He admits the receiving 800 guineas for the Damoctes; 
he admits the 400 guineas for the portrait, and that he did 
not finish it, nor return it from the exhibition ; he admits 
that he was entertained for a considerable time as an in- 
mate of Mr. Hope’s, while painting the portrait of his 
lady, but “* begs leave to say that so far from being con- 
*‘ sidered as a fayour or an hospitality conferred on 
“him, he could not confer on Mr. Hope a higher 
** favour, nor shew him a greater mark of his conde- 
** scension, than by so remaining in his house!!!’ 
He admits that after his insolent conduct with respect to 
the portrait, he applied to Mr. Hope to bail him, and then 
*‘ puts it tothe feelings of any honourable man whether 
*“ this very application was not sufficient testimony that 
“ he felt a consciousness of not having treated him 
‘* slightingly or insultingly.” Would not the same ar- 
gument serve the veriest knave that ever disgraced a court 
of justice ? Might not a villain that had robbed and mur- 
dered his master, put it to the feelings of the honouruble 
judge, whether the aggravation of the offence was not a 
testimony of his innocence? — 

But Dupost says Mr. Hope had injured him “ by ef- 
“ facing his namefrom the picture of Damecles,and after- 
** wards with the barbarity of a Vandal destroying the 
“* piece itself by cutiing it in two parts.” Now,without cone 
tending, as we might, that with a picture for whichhe 
had paid se liberally, Mr. Hope had a right to do as he 
pleased, this cu¢(ing in two parts was nothing more than 
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cutting off a narrow unimportant slip from the top ofthe 
picture, which is no more a cutting in two parts, than par- 
ing the nails is amputating the fingers: and afterall it 
was a mere question of taste between the buyer and the 
seller, of which, from what we know of both, we should 
think the buyer the best judge. Then as to the erasure 
of the name of Dusosr, it is pretty evident it had no right 
toa place in the picture : andif it had, the erasure can do 
himnoinjury. Napoleon’s medal, of which he talks, may 
still prove his right. And besidesif he possesses, as he 
boasts, ‘‘ the genius of the Italian school together with the 
“‘ merits of the Flemish,” he will be known by his works, | 
and need not be anxious to immortalize himself by the 
letters of his name. We donot look for their signatures 
to identify the works of Raphael and of Rubens. * 

But he has accused Mr. Hors of a conspiracy with Mr. 
Wesr the president of the Royal Academy to exclude his 
works from the view of the public. Mr. West, forsooth, 
‘is envious and jealous of the superior genius of this 
“ Dusost!” Themousing ow! flatters itself that its humble 
plumage and groveling flight are regarded with a jealous 
eye by the towering eagle. Dunost says that the picture 
of Damocces “ happening to be hung in Mr. Hope's 
“gallery by the side ofone of Mr. West's paintings, Mr. 
‘“* Hope requested Mr. West to retouch his picture lest his 
‘fame might suffer by the juxta-position and comparison 
“ with a work so much superior : and that Mr. West was so 
“‘ mortified,that he has since exerted all his influence atthe 
“ BritishInstitution and at SomersetHouse toannoy and ob- 
** struct him (Dubost).”” Now the whole of this is an im- 
pudent falsehood. We state most positively that Mr. Hope 
never made such a request to Mr. West: Mr. West did 
not influeuce the exclusion of .Dusosr’sworks from the 
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British Institution, for he can have no influence there; 
all painters being excluded fromany concern in the direc. 
tion of the Institution by the express rules of the Society : 
and as to his abuse of the president for not permitting 
him to work at the portrait of Mrs. Hope, after it had been 
hung up in the Exhibition Room of the Royal Academy, 
itisa privilege which he knows is denied to all but the 
Royal Academicians,and which, in fact, the president 
had no power togrant. So falseare his ridiculous charges 
against Mr West : nor is his assertion that Mr. Hope con- 
spired with him to exclude a painting of Dusost’s from 
the British Institution, less false than ungrateful. The 
fact, is, that Mr. Hope absolutely endeavoured to obtain 
the admission of the picture, on the ground of courtesy 
to a foreigner: but the defects of the work were so 
glaring, that he failed to obtain his request: and who- 
ever will take the trouble to look at the Venus and Diana, 
(the picture in question) in JJunost’s exhibition, will not 
fora moment wonder at the exclusion. 

So little reason, even according to his own statement, 
had this dastardly libeller for his infamous attack on 
Mr. Hope and his amiable lady: and yet the miscreant 
dares to talk of legal redress against the brother of Mrs. 
Hope for the destruction* of his caricature; for it was that 
gentleman, as we found afterwards, whom we had seen 
destroy it, and offer for it such proper payment. 
Yes, let him come into a British court of justice, and 
he shall feel what it is want only to provoke the venge- 


* We have just seen an Advertisement in which Dusost has 
the insolence to state that he has repaired his picture and shall 
in future, to preserve it irom violence, exhibit it through an 
iron grate. As we trust he will ere long meet his deserts, we 
expect to see himself soon exhibited through an iron grate, 
previous to his being hung up at bis proper elevation. , 
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anceof ourlaws.f But let not the slave imagine that his 
threats will divert our attention from. scrutinizing -his 
secret conduct, or the motives of his continuance in this 
country, where he knows himself to be an object of de- 
testation. He has, inadvertently,indeed, admitted, that at 
a time when all communication with England was most 
strictly prohibited by Bonaparte, he was, inthe habit 
of receiving supplies from France. At present we forbear 
to make the inferences which this admission naturally 
suggests ; and shall conclude with merely telling this slave 
of Bonaparte, who has crept in among us, that if after.the 
hireling whom he procured from Smithfield to write his 
pamph et shall haveread this paper to him, he. isat a loss 
to know what we,in common with all who have any re- 
gard for truth, virtue, or honor, think.of him, or by what 
name we should most fitly designate him, he may apply 
to himself the vilest epithet which the genius of reyolu- 
tionary France, so fruitful in terms. of reproach, has in- 
vented, and be assured that it will but faintly express his 
baseness or our contempt. 


PIPIIIOLOL OL OLED OD 


Mr. CALEB BALDWIN, Donkey Driver, Sc. 


We insert below a letter with this gentleman’s signa- 
ture which has been sent to our Office, “ it will be read 
with great interest,” and we are heartily sorry that we 
have been induced to calumniate so respectable a cha- 


* Perhaps a liberal jury may award him one farthing da- 
mages ! 
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